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might always have had what Ireland wanted and recovered their auto- 
nomy after the war" (vol. v, p. 59). This is ambiguous, to say the 
least. It is questionable, again, whether the Irish vote was the pre- 
dominant factor in inducing the United States Senate to reject the 
fisheries treaty of 1887 (vol. v, pp. 117, 118). 

A second criticism has already been indicated, namely, the lack of 
philosophical insight, the failure to trace the development of funda- 
mental principles. In this respect Mr. Paul falls far below Sir Spencer 
Walpole, his chief competitor. On the other hand, he avoids Wal- 
pole's mistake of losing himself in the intricate details of continental 
politics. In the later volumes of both writers, the influence of Morley's 
Gladstone is very evident. All three are Liberals, all have been more 
or less active in politics, and all are frankly partisan in their point of 
view. It is unfortunate that there is not more Conservative literature 
in the same field, for work of this sort will establish traditions which 
will help to determine the bias of later writers. It is to be hoped that 
the long-expected biography of Lord Beaconsfield will soon appear. 

W. Roy Smith. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Henry Sidgwick. A Memoir by A. S(IDGWICK) and 
E(leanor) M. S(idgwick). Landon and New York. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1906. — ix, 639 pp. 

To a leisurely reader who finds pleasure in weighty matter for medi- 
tative reflection, furnished in a discursive, sometimes scrappy, manner, 
this biography of one of the greatest of England's recent ethical teach- 
ers will make many appeals. It gives a reflected picture of the intel- 
lectual changes in British thought from i860 to 1900 (the bibliography 
of Sidgwick's articles, given in an appendix, covers these forty years). 
The reflection is through the intellectual atmosphere of the University 
of Cambridge ; that it comes with so little refraction is due to the 
peculiarly transparent medium of Sidgwick's own mind. It begins with 
the University still dominated by traditional theology, while the 
younger, more open minds were tremendously subjected to the influ- 
ence of Mill upon one side, and tremendously stirred, upon the other, 
by the application of philosophical and historical criticism to the docu- 
ments and dogmas of Christian theology. It continues through the 
emancipation of the University and cultured thought in general, to the 
reaction against liberalism in politics and economics and against agnos- 
ticism in theology and morals. To some it is this unintended record 
of the course of intellectual development of an important generation 
which will be most interesting. 
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Others will be interested in the more intimate and psychological 
portrayal of the development of individual attitudes and beliefs. There 
is nothing of the " introspective " in the morbid and emotional sense 
either in Sidgwick's own make-up or in this volume. There is nothing 
of that romantic egoism, that interest in the inner drama of one's own 
consciousness, which attracts — or repels — say in such a record as Amiel's 
Journal. But Sidgwick involved himself and his own ideas and beliefs 
to an extraordinary degree in his unusual power and habit of criticism. 
His self-criticism is as acute as his criticism of systems of philosophy 
and morals ; indeed it is, to an extent to which no parallel occurs to 
me, a part of the same criticism. It is the record of a mind whose 
methods of intellectual analysis were always at war with its emotional 
desires. With more than usual ardor Sidgwick wished to be an opti- 
mistic, personal theist, but he never could find evidence, external or 
philosophical, to justify yielding to the desire, and his conscience as a 
philosopher forbade him to do so. The result is well expressed in his 
comments upon a distinctly unsympathetic criticism of his teaching 
career passed upon him by Professor Alfred Marshall ; and the entire 
absence of any shade of resentment on Sidgwick's part, and his en- 
deavor to analyze Marshall's words, to get the exact amount of truth 
contained in them, are eminently characteristic : 

I, however, am not unhappy; for Destiny, which bestowed on me the dubious 
gift of this vue a" ensemble, also gave me richly all external sources of 
happiness — friends, a wife, congenial occupation, freedom from material 
cares — but feeling that the deepest truth 1 have to tell is by no means 
' ' good tidings, ' ' I naturally shrink from exercising on others the personal 
influence which would make them resemble me, as much as men more 
optimistic and prophetic naturally aim at exercising such influence. Hence 
as a teacher I instinctively desire to limit my teaching to those whose bent 
or deliberate choice it is to search after ultimate truth. . . I would not, if I 
could, and I could not if 1 would, say anything which would make philos- 
ophy, my philosophy, popular. 

A third point of view from which the volume is amply suggestive is 
the incidental insights it affords into various practical movements with 
which Sidgwick was more or less directly concerned. He was always 
interested in politics in the practical sense of that term, and his con- 
nection, through marriage, with Balfour naturally gave him much 
opportunity for comments on English politics. It is interesting to find 
him, in the early sixties, writing : " I seem to see, as clear as if it was 
in history, the long Conservative reaction that awaits us when the Whig 
party have vanished, and I also see the shock menaced by the Radical 
opposition when they have sufficiently agitated the country." Those 
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interested in the history of university reform, both of administrative 
matters and of the curriculum and methods of teaching, will find rich 
and varied material ; though it must be confessed that, as regards 
changes in the curriculum, Sidgwick fought generally on the losing side. 
In the nineties the large majority by which the proposition to abolish 
compulsory Greek was defeated discouraged him , and ' ' he used to 
point despondingly to the Chinese Mandarins as an example of the 
effect of clinging to worn-out forms of literary examination" — an 
attitude which made him interestedly active in the reorganization of 
the University of London. His part in the promotion of higher edu- 
cation for women, and in the organization of Newnham College was 
large. 

The book is also a mine of information as regards ' ' psychical re- 
search," Sidgwick 's own interest in ghosts, etc., antedating by many 
years the formation of the society of which he was a founder. It is 
again characteristic of the candor of his intelligence that, while of the 
greatest disposition in the world to find empirical evidence for the 
reality of immortality and while frequently on the verge, apparently, of 
finding what he wanted, he never got beyond the point of a hopeful 
scepticism. His interest was not merely personal, but philosophical. 
In his ethical system, his fundamental postulate was the basic identity 
of happiness and duty. In this world, however, he found them dis- 
crepant. His inability, accordingly, to find proof, either empirical 
or rational, for the doctrine of immortality, gave him serious scruples 
about the very bases of his ethical system. 

In its larger philosophical features, Sidgwick is an exponent of one 
of the most characteristic features of recent thought. He combined 
the scientific, inductive and empirical interest with great personal 
sensitiveness to ideal and spiritual aspirations, and he found himself to 
the last unable satisfactorily to reconcile the two tendencies. Prac- 
tically he reflects the inability of the liberalism of the Mill type of the 
earlier half of the century to hold its own. Judged from results, it was 
in a state of unstable equilibrium. In part, it moved towards radical- 
ism and socialism ; in part — the part with which Sidgwick, though with 
many misgivings, sympathized — it moved towards conservatism. But 
above all Sidgwick remains a monument to all that is best in Mill — his 
simplicity, openmindedness, absolute fairness and sincerity. In the 
centenary year of Mill's birth, it is worth recalling that the ideas and 
methods of a man like Henry Sidgwick were largely formed under 
Mill's influence. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 



